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S° rapid and important are the changes which are cons- 
stantly taking place, that those whom we considered 
the most firmly seated in splendour and power are daily 
swept from our sight; yet so blind are we to the future, so 
thick is the film that nature has drawn across our eyes, that 
we seem not to be conscious that we are. liable to these 
changes, and that perhaps our turn comes next. It is true, 
we reason as if we understood the shortness and uncer- 
tainty of life, and the little value that is to be attached to 
its fleeting pleasures, but our actions belie our reason, and 
we are as eager in the pursuit of some imagined good, as 
if the present life were interminable ; instead of moderating 
our desires to our wants, and exercising charity to all man- 
kind, and preparing ourselves for an event from which we 
cannot escape. But so it is, we succeed each other in 
rapid succession, without heeding the fragility of our na~ 
ture; pursue the same objects with the same avidity ; and, 
in the midst of our mad career, sink into the grave; and 


* make room for a race of beings as heedless and as blind to 
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their own destiny as we ourselves have been. The lectures 
of moralists make but a momentary impression, and the 
business of life is first in the thoughts of those who are 
engaged in it. The mournful oceasion of these reflections 
is the approaching dissolution of a great and distinguished 
personage, whose Biographical Memoir and Portrait, from 
a correct and authentic Likeness, we prefix to the present 
Number. 

Sophia Charlotte, the reigning Queen, was born the 
16th May, 1744. She is the second and youngest daughter 
of Charles Louis, brother to the late Duke of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, and sister to Adolphus Frederick IV. the 
present Duke. The House of Mecklenburg is descended 
from a long and remotely extending line of noble ancestors, 
whose domains were not very extensive, but who were dis- 
tinguished for their private virtues. After the accession 
of his present Majesty to the throne, the virtues and ac- 
complishments of the Princess Charlotte first attracted his 
notice, and induced him to make choice of her for his con- 
sort. In council, his Majesty designated her as “a 
princess distinguished by every eminent virtue and amiable 
endowment, whose illustrious line had constantly shewn 
the firmest zeal for the protestant religion, and a particu- 
ler attachment to his family.” 

The Earl of Harcourt, with a squadron of men of war, 
was sent to Strelitz, as his Majesty’s proxy, to espouse the 
Princess, and conduct her to England. After an unfa- 
yourable voyage of ten days, she landed at Harwich on 
the 7th September, 1761, to which she was driven by 
stress of weather; on her arrival in town, she was most 
graciousty received by the king and royal family; and the 
following evening the marriage ceremony was performed 
in the Royal Chapel, in St, James’s, by the venerable 
Secker, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The Royal Marriage and Coronation was afterwards 
eelebrated with great pomp and splendour, in Westminster- 
Hall, which was laid open, and fitted up for the occasion. 
The usual, but singular ceremony of the Champion’s chal- 
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lenge to any person who should dispute the succession, 
was regularly gone through. Mr. Dymocke, lord of the 
manor of Scrivelsby, in Lincolnshire, the king’s champion, 
entered the Hall, in white armour, on a white horse, 
richly caparisoned (belonging to the deceased king, George 
il. and rid by him at the battle of Dettingen), attended 
by two esquires, and the herald at arms, who read the 
words of the challenge three times; when the champion 
threw down the gauntlet; which, after remaining some 
time, was picked up, and returned. His Majesty then 
pledged the champion in a gilt bowl of wine, which he 
sent him by the cup-bearer; and the champion drank to 
the King, and retired with the gilt bow], as his perquisite ! 

The nation exulted in the union, for it was soon evident, 
that his Majesty had made a prudent choice ; and the birth 
of a prince the following August gave them the hope ot 
along line of Royal descendants. 

Her Majesty is no way deficient in those external and 
elegant accomplishments which add so much grace and dig- 
nity to those who hold a pre-eminence in rank and sta- 
tion; and although her manners are somewhat tinctured 
with the distance and reserve of superiority, yet they are 
blended with a suavity and benignity that compensates for 
any imposed restraint. A knowledge of most of the Eu- 
ropean languages, she could hardly fail to acquire; but 
agreat proficiency in music, in which she excells, and has 
composed many pleasing pieces, is rarely attained, except 
by professors; and still less, skill in the embroidery oi 
flowers, which she performs in a highly correct and beau- 
tiful style. These externals have their influence ; they add 
grace to speech, dignity to manner, and embellish the per- 
son, but they are light as air, when compared with the 
more intrinsic virtues of the mind. It is in her Majesty's 
private life and domestic character that she is most to be 
admired; as a wife and as a mother, she is a pattern and 
an ornament to her sex. Her Majesty has suckled all the 
royal children, an example that ought to be imitated by ail 
females, however exalted their station; and behaved from 
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the first with so much gentleness and conciliation, as had a 
great influence upon the king, and formed the basis of that 
conjugal felicity which has subsisted between them for 50 
many years. Bating the calamity that has befallen her 
Royal consort, and latterly some unhappy events in ber 
own family, perhaps no queen ever reigned so long, or so 
happily ; for it cannot be supposed that her life has been 
disturbed by politics ;—it does not appear that she has at 
all interfered in them; we have heard of no parties, no 
cabals, no intrigues, formed by this princess, as in many 
of the foreign courts; she has kept herself quite clear of 
them; attended solely to her domestic concerns ; and taken 
no delight, except in the rearing and cultivation of her nu- 
merous and lovely offspring; their love and their welfare 
have been her only care; and though she could be queen, 
whenever her duty required her to sustain the character in 
public, yet the domestic relations of wife and mother, to 
which she most gladly descended, interested her feelings 
most nearly ; to these she was alive; nor did her high sta- 
tion, nor the time and attention it incessantly occupied, 
ever induce her to forego, or neglect, the many attentions 
that were attached to them. 

This power of transforming herself has had its use; 
and has long acquired her the distinguished reputation of 
the most princely woman in Europe. Having married at 
an early period of life, it required a more than ordinary 
effort to resist the false glare of a court, and all its fasci- 
nating allurements, and devote herself to the happiness 
of ber husband and family. In public, she never tolerated 
any person in her presence, however high their rank, who 
had been guilty of any gross breach of those laws which 
refinement has introduced among men for the preservation 
of society ; of which the following Anecdote is a striking 
instance—The Countess of C——, a woman of high birth, 
ancient family, and great connexions, applied to a Lady 
who was much about her Majesty’s person, to beg her in- 
terference with the Queen, that her sister, who had com- 
mitted a faux.pas, and was divorced, might be allowed to 
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go to the Drawing-Room, she having married the man 


against whom her former husband had obtained damages. 
This was a very delicate task, and required great address 
even to bring the subject before her Majesty in any shape. 
The lady, however, succeeded so far as to prefer the re- 


quest. Her Majesty for that time turned the conversation, 


and it there ended; but on the repeated solicitations of 


the Countess, this lady, who was high in her Majesty's 
favour, again ventured to urge it; and on receiving no 
reply, demanded of the Queen, what it was her gracious 
pleasure she should say to the Countess, ‘ Tell her,” said 
the Queen with indignation, “ you had not the impudence 
toask me.” 

In private life, her Majesty has ever been noted for her 
strict attendance on divine worship; and, unless prevented 
by illness, the family have regularly attended service in 
the royal private chapel at Windsor, or in the private 
apartments of the palace. Piety and devotion have waited 
on her steps; and heightened the pleasures of her con- 
jugal and maternal endearments. In the neighbourhood 
of Windsor, she has performed many acts of charity; and 
established a school for the children of poor parents, who 
were educated and clothed at her expence; and supplied 
with situations, after they had gone through their course 


of instruction. Well had it been for these kingdoms, if 


our ministers and the potentates of Europe had followed 
her example; and, instead of contending for power and 
dominion, had given up their wily politics; and promoted 
the arts of peace ;—then should we not have lost the United 
States of America, one of our best colonies; and the now 
miserable and starving population of this country would 
have been in affluence and prosperity! 

The Royal Pair lived in uninterrupted happiness till the 
year 1788, when the king first betrayed symptoms of in- 
sanity; and the Queen watched over him unceasingly. 
In appointing a regency, the ministry proposed restrictions 
on the regent which raised a spirited opposition. At this 
critical and delicate juncture, her Majesty’s affections were 
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divided between her consort and her son; and she is said to 
have adhered to her first determination of never interfering 
in politics, but to have left the affair to the decision of par. 
liament. The King recovered from his illness in three 
months ; and the country, from ‘one end to the other, gaye 
the greatest demonstrations of joy, loyalty, and attachment, 
to his person and family. On this occasion, the Queen ob. 
served, that “A sovereign’s greatest glory consisted of his 
people’s affections;” and, among other acts, she founded 
another school on the same principle as the former. Her 
Royal Highness the Princess Sophia presented each of the 
children with a medal, containing on one side an inscription 
of gratitude to the Almighty for the restoration of the King; 
and on the other, “ When we forget him, may God forget 
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The only serious misunderstanding that ever occurred be- 
tween the Royal Pair, was occasioned by the marriage of 
the Prince of Wales to the Princess Caroline Augusta of 
Brunswick, Their Majesties differed as to the object of the 
Prince’s choice ; the Queen preferred one of her own nieces, 
but yielded to the King; and the unhappy issue of that 
event has been the cause of much heart-burning. Life is 
exposed to numerous trials; and the best of characters are 
often put to the most severe test. 

A most splendid entertainment was given by her majesty 
at Frogmore in honour of the marriage of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales; which was enlivened by a curious kind» 
of lottery ;—-every visitor deposited what he pleased; and 
drew a ticket from a bag which entitled him to a prize, con- 
sisting of some trifling memorial of Frogmore Féte; the 
profits of which were given to the poor. 

Frogmore is the favourite retreat of the Royal Family; 
to which they have retired from the world; shook off th 
trammels of court etiquette; indulged-in the freedom of 
unreserved communication, and the enjoyments of inno- 
cence and domestic peace. The grounds round this delight- 
ful spot were laid out by her Majesty and the Princesses 
with exquisite taste and judgement, 
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The almost unexampled harmony of this happy domestic 
circle was not to continue unchequered. The marriage and 
departure of her Royal Highness the Princess Royal, greatly 
affected her Majesty. The next event, at first rumoured, 
but afterwards confirmed, was, that unhappy differences 
subsisted between the Prince and Princess of Wales, but 
recently married. The Queen had always a predilection for 
her eldest born; and pined in secret for this ill-assorted 
marriage. 

Both parties applied to the Royal Parents on this most 
unpleasant affair; but they could only express their con- 
cern, Without affording relief. The Princess remained at 
Charlton House, till she had given birth to the late lamented 
Princess; and a separation took place soon after. This 
unfortunate quarrel has ever since been a continual cause 
of disquietude to the Royal Parents and the parties con- 
cerned. Their Majesties’ hopes were completely frustrated 
by this event; a discordance was created between them, 
till then unknown; and the recent death of the lamented 
Princess has rendered it probable that the line of succes- 
sion will be changed in a few years. The Princess took up 
her residence at Blackheath; and, in a few years, her con- 
duct was impeached by a lady, who is now “gone to her 
account,” for taking a little boy under her protection, which 
she declared was the Princess’s natural offspring. Their 
Majesties interfered, and a Privy Council was appointed to 
investigate this delicate question; and after a diligent scru- 
tiny, they honourably acquitted the Princess, The late Mr. 
Percival, much to his credit, conducted this enquiry with 
as much secrecy as possible; and the minutes of the “‘ Book,” 
or *‘ Delicate Investigation,” the contents of which are dis- 
gusting, and very improper for publication, were by him 
sealed up, and laid by, and would never have been brought 
to light, but for the imprudent zeal of the Princess herself. 

The Queen has been blamed for having indirectly inter- 
fered in these unhappy feuds; but the Prince, for reasons 
which he did not think proper to divulge, and which to him 
might appear satisfactory and conclusive, bad declared, 
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that he would never meet the Princess again, cither in pub- 
lic, or private; and the Queen, from affection to her son, or 
perhaps a conviction that he had been injured, intimated, 
that the presence of the Princess of Wales could be dis. 
pensed with at court. This line of conduct she was obliged 
to observe; for she must citherhave discarded the Prince, oy 
Princess ; the former she could not do; and the latter neces- 
sarily followed. 

Her Majesty had next to lament the death of her young- 
est daughter, the Princess Amelia, of gentle manners, and 
most amiable disposition. And to add to her calamities, 
this event affected his Majesty to so great a degree, that it 
is believed, he has irrecoverably lost his reason. ‘The Queen 
is appointed one of his guardians, and has done every thing 
to relieve his sufferings. She has attended him daily, when 
at Windsor; and if her health, or any other occasion, has re- 
quired a short absence, her first action, on her return, has been 
to alight at the gates leading to his Majesty’s apartments; 
where she was met by one of the Drs. Willis; and con- 
ducted to the apartment of her royal consort alone; with 
whom she generally passed several hours, before she joined 
the other part of her family. 

At this time, in the height of his Majesty’s domestic cala- 
mities, when dissensions arose in his family, he was de- 
prived of sight, had lost the consolation of a beloved daugh- 
ter, and Providence, perhaps in kindness to his sufferings, 
had bereft him of reason (for he is now unconscious of these 
sorrows; and we have no right to repine at the divine dis- 
pensations),—the nation celebrated a jubilee in commemo- 
ration of the 50th year of his Majesty’s reign, a strange ad- 
mixture of happy and unhappy events. On this occasion, 
the Queen was highly gratified by the testimonies of loyalty 
and attachment which were every where shewn. At Wind- 
sor, her Majesty and her daughters condescendingly enli- 
vened the festivity of the scene by their presence ; and the 
members for the borough erected a handsome stone pillar 
on the spot, to commemorate the event. 

His Majesty’s long protracted illness occasioned a kind of 
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interregnum at court; and the celebration of drawing- 
rooms and public birth-days was for a time suspended, ex- 
cept in the most private manner. Her Majesty occasionally 
visited Brighton, but principally divided her time between 
Kew and Windsor, where she superintended the improve- 
ments at Frogmore ; and sometimes the neighbouring nobi- 
lity were invited to musical, or card parties. This gloom 
and despondence was relieved by the marriage of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte; but it was of short duration, The Queen’s 
ill state of health increased, although she had sought a 
change of air by a visit to the Regent’s court at Brighton; 
and, by the advice of her physicians, she travelled to Bath 
to try the efficacy of the waters. Here she received the in- 
telligence of the sudden death of the Princess Charlotte ; 
and though it was disclosed te her in the most delicate man- 
ner, she became immediately worse; was conveyed to her 
room; and returned to Windsor as soon as her health would 
admit, without a sufficient trial of those medicinal springs. 
Her Majesty, however, intended to revisit that city as soon 
as the days of mourning were passed, to prevent any loss 
to the tradesmen who had overstocked themselves on account 
of her intended stay. 

The Queen, itis said, was not satisfied with the marriage 
of the Duke of Cumberland to the Princess of Salms, a wi- 
dow. She has a most fascinating exterior, is very accom- 
plished, and is of one of the first families in the North of 
Germany; yet her Majesty refused to admit her at court. 
The K. of P , the Duchess’s royal relative, is said to 
have sent some spirited remonstrances on the occasion. It 
was rumoured, that the Duke of C ——-—e was desirous of 
addressing the Princess; but the Q—— refused to ac- 
knowledge her, and the marriage was given up. No reason 
has been assigned for this refusal; nor is any thing known 
derogatory to the lady’s honour. 

Her Majesty derived no benefit from her journey to Bath; 
and the following summer was attacked with spasms, which 
threatened her existence. The first attack of the disease 
which has continued so long with few intermissions, and is 
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likely to terminate so fatally, was on a journey to Windsor 
when the convulsions were so severe, that it was deemed 
unsafe for the royal party to proceed farther than Kew. The 
next attack was at the Duke and Duchess of York’s enter. 
tainment, given in June last; and her Majesty has not since 
been able to walk. She somewhat recovered, but expe- 
rienced a relapse on the 7th; and again on the 18th of July, 
Thus she has continu e; sometimes better, and sometimes 
worse, but evidently declining in strength. Sir Henry Hal- 
ford and Sir Francis Millman have attended all the time, other 
medical advice has been called in, but to no purpose; and 
a long consultation was held in Sept. between Dr. Baillie, 
from Windsor, and her regular attendant physicians. 
Madam and Miss Beckendorf are her only household at- 
tendants. Mr. Brande, apothecary to the Queen, sleeps at 
the Palace, to relieve the physicians occasionally, when her 
Majesty passes a restless night. 

A new easy chair had been fitted into her Majesty’s car- 
riage, with a view of removing her to Windsor; and was so 
contrived that she could sit in it without leaning back ; but 
she has never been sufficiently recovered to make trial of it. 
Several unfounded reports have been circulated, that her 
Majesty had expressed a desire to be removed to Frogmore, 
on account of her papers and valuables; but these she has 
invariably deposited at Buckingham-house; and has only 
desired “to be at Windsor, that she might see the King.” 
It is quite natural, that she should be anxious to again be- 
hold the King, and close her days near the person of him 
with whom they have been so long and so happily passed! 

The bulletins convey but little information to satisfy an 
anxious people; certain it is that her Majesty is in a dange- 
rous and most alarming state; the least motion, or change of 
position, brings on the complaint, and the royal sufferer is 
obliged to be kept on an inclined plane day and night. Her 
disorder is attended by an unsoundness of the hypochondriac 
viscera, a circumstance which, it is said, renders her reco- 
very morally impossible. Were the disorder a simple /y- 
drops pectoris, or any other variety of dropsy, Her Majesty 
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would be able to use exercise; and her inability to do so, 
whilst it is evidence of the fact, must, of course, at the same 
time assist in accelerating the catastrophe. Her Majesty is 
now reduced to such a state of debility and exhaustion, that 
she is frequently unable to recognize either the voice, or 
person, of her own offspring ; and remains almost continu- 
ally in a torpor bordering on lethargy. Her Majesty’s appe- 
tite appears almost entirely destroyed, and the food she 
takes must be insuflicient for her support. The mere en- 
deavour is therefore to protract the event by the free use of 
medicine ; supporting the strength of the royal patient by 
cordials; and producing some alleviation of the spasmodic 
aid other violent symptoms by opiates and anodynes. 

it is some consolation to reflect, that, during this long 
scene of aflliction, the royal sufferer has received all the alle- 
viation and attention that professional skill and filial affection 
could bestow and suggest. Every member of the Royal Family 
has manifested the most anxious solicitude in her behalf; and 
been incessant in their attendance, The Prince Regent has 
visited his Royal Parent every day these two months; has 
generally remained with her a considerable time; and de- 
vised many expedients for affording her temporary ease and 
relief. The Princesses have been equally zealous in their 
attendance upon her Majesty; have cheerfully submitted to 
numerous privations; and anticipated her slightest wishes. 
The Duke of York has passed much of his spare time in 
visiting Her Majesty, and condoling his sisters; and the Duke 
of Sussex, though not able to attend regularly, has made 
longer visits, and shown no less solicitude. Indeed the 
conduct of all the Royal Personages on this melancholy oc- 
casion, has been most exemplary, 

Their Majesties have been married above 56 years; and 
the youngest of twelve children living is forty years of age! 
one of the most memorable and rarest instances upon record. 
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THE BATTUECAS; 
A ROMANCE, 
FOUNDED ON A MOST INTERESTING HISTORICAL FACT, 
ps 
TRANSLATION, 
FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME LA COMTESSE DE GENLIs. 


( Continued from page 197.) 


Arter having listened to this conversation, I remained 
petrified with admiration and sorrow; for it was impossible 
to behold unmoved this angelic young creature immolate 
herself in this manner for us! I strongly opposed her de- 
sign; but she persisted in it with so much firmness, that! 
was persuaded, she had in reality a great regard for Melvil. 
She still recommended, and earnestly entreated me to con- 
ceal from our friends the engagement she had just entered 
into: I gave her my promise, and kept my word. A few 
days after, Melvil came to tell us, that we must prepare to 
depart in a fortnight. The Marchioness of Auberive and 
her daughter wished to go to Paris on business; and I and 
Leontine followed them. It was agreed, that we should 
return to the country five days before our departure; and 
that Calista and Adolphus should be secretly married the 
evening preceding our flight. A virtuous priest, who was 
concealed in the neighbourhood, promised to bestow the 
nuptial benediction on the young lovers. After having 
passed eleven days in Paris, we were preparing one evening 
to return to the country, where we expected the Marquis of 
Palméne and his son, when Melvil suddenly came, and re- 
quested to speak to me in private. I was with Leontine, 
who followed me to my study: there Melvil declared that 
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the Marchioness of Auberive would certainly be arrested in 
forty-eight hours, that nothing could save her, and that 
therefore she must be immediately carried away. At these 
words, Leontine turned pale. And what will become of 
the Marquis Palméne? said she. Yow need be under no 
apprehension on his account at present, answered Melvil ; 
and, ina few days, I shall have an opportunity of faci- 
litating his fight; but Madame d’Auberive is denounced ; 
her personal enemy is a powerful man, whom Calista 
has rejected. Let her depart without losing a moment, 
continued he, addressing himself to me; but she cannot 
go without you; and you must assume different names; 
Calista shall take the name of your niece, and her mother 
pass for her governess: here are your passports. If you 
have no money, I will bring you some. Who? me! cried I, 
shall I abandon my niece? my ward? no, never.—If you 
delay, you are all lost.—Hesitate not, said Leontine; de- 
part; go into Spain.—And you, Leontine, where will you 
fly for shelter?—To the honest and good Mrs, Miller's (a 
seamstress, retired from business); I shall live obscurely 
with her, and in safety; and, when my uneasiness for you 
all is at an end, when you are all safe in Spain, and I am 
quite certain of it,—I will keep my promise At this 
word, Melvil, transported, would have seized her hand; 
but Leontine drew back. I am only your hostage at pre- 
sent, said she; and when I sever myself, and doubtless for 
ever, from all that I love, respect my sorrow; I forbid your 
speaking to me of a sentiment that I cannot share, and 
shewing a joy that is odious to me. This speech, spoken 
with the most disdainful haughtiness, convinced me that I 
had been deceived, when I suspected Leontine of secretly 
loving Melvil. Then I combated her design with more 
energy than ever; I endeavoured to excite the generosity of 
Melvil. Leontine interrupted me, and turning to Melvil, 
said, Do not listen to him; make them depart; then save 
the other two—and the rest of my life shall be devoted to 
you.u—Ah! said Melvil, if I could sacrifice my love to your 
hate; but it would be impossible for you to depart before 
VOL. ViIIL.—S, 1, Zz 
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them.—If you could do it, I would not avail myself of jt; | 
wish to see them all out of danger.—Go ; and prepare Ma. 
dame d’Auberjve and Calista for flight in an hour. Tell them 
that my uncle will be their guide ; go. When they are gone, 
you will conduct me, under a feigned name, to Mrs. Miller's, 
Go. Melvil raised his eyes to heaven, knecled down jy 
silence on one knee to Leontine, and, instantly rising, le 
us in haste. When he was gone, Leontine conjured me 
to make preparations for my departure without delay, 
No, Leontine, cried I, no; I cannot depart without you, to 
abandon you, and give you toa husband whom you can no 
longer esteem, I thought fora moment, that you had some 
regard for him; this idea would have lessened the dread of 
such a separation; and, as Meivil at bottom is not corrupt, 
I hoped that love would restore all his natural virtues. But 
{ see that you love him not; and I will not consent to sacri- 
fice you in so cruel a manner,—My sacrifice is already made, 
answered Leontine, sighing; I have given my word, 
have not given mine; you depend upon me, and I will take 
you away. I will undertake to engage Melvil to consent to 
it; you shall put on male attire; you ride well; and shall 
follow us in this disguise.—Oh! leave me, leave me, said 
Leontine, clasping her hands, and shedding tears.—Sar- 
prised at this agitation, 1 looked at her in silence ; she was 
weeping bitterly. But, great God! resumed I, by what 
powerful motive are you then detained?—A motive—ten 
thousand times dearer than my life.—Explain yourself.—lI 
cannot.—Search not to penetrate a wounded heart, which, 
since it has known itself, has ever been suffering.—You 
have given your heart without my consent.—Alas! and with- 
out my own; and it has not been in my power to shun the 
object who has undesignedly won my regard. Do you not 
love Melvil?—I hate Melvil. Ah! my uncle, continued she, 
be assured, that I would have sacrificed my life and happi- 
ness for you alone; but I confess, that I am animated by 
another sentiment,—a secret sentiment,—which I must con- 
eeal, and which extreme fear keeps up, a sentiment in fine 
which I shall never triumph over, till I am freed from unea- 
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siness. As she pronounced these words, we heard a noise ; 
Melvil was ‘returned to tell us, that Madame d’Auberive 
wanted me. Full of trouble and anxiety, I left the closet, 
requesting Leontine to wait for me there. I found Madame 
d’Auberive overcome with affliction at Calista’s despair ; it 
is easy to conceive the sorrow of this young lady, who, on 
the point of being united the same evening to the man she 
loved, was immediately compelled to part from him, and 
perhaps for ever; and who, in going away, carried with her 
the torturing anxiety of the dangers to which she left him 
exposed! Lin vain employed, for more than a quarter of an 
hour, every reason that my inind could suggest to console her. 
She melted into tears without attending tome. At length, 
they came to give us notice, that all was ready; and Melvil 
appeared unexpectedly, and told us, that there was no time 
to lose, and that we must depart. I called Leontine, She 
is not here, said Melvil, giving me a note. I opened it in 
great agitation; and found these words, “‘ My dear uncle, 
for the first time, I have dared to disobey you; but it is 
for your and the safety of our unfortunate family. Youch- 
safe to tell Calista, that I take upon myself, solely, to se- 
cure the flight of our friends; and that they shall soon fol- 
low her. Fearnot for me; heaven will protect the orphan 
who devotes herself to save all that belongs to her. I shall 
not go to Mrs. Miller’s in less than two days; in the mean 
time, I shall be in a safe and decent asylum; and all endea- 
vours to discover me will be useless. I conjure you, on my 
knees, to depart without delay. Adieu! my dear uncle. 
Give me your blessing ; let us put our trust in providence ; 
and may heavenly faith sustain your courage ;”’ I bathed this 
affecting note with my tears; and gave it to Calista, O! 
dear Leontine, cried she, must I then fear for thee also! 
Her sobs checked her utterance, yet it was a great consola- 
tion to her to think that this faithful friend would watch over 
the life of Adolphus; for she knew that she had a great as- 
cendant over the mind and heart of Melvil; besides, she 
believed, that Leontine would come with the Marquis of Pal- 
méne and his Son, and rejoin us; she was far from suspect- 
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ing the extent of the sacrifice Leontine was making, At 
last, strongly pressed by Melvil, we departed at eleven 
o’elock at night; and being compelled to leave in Paris 
three persons who were so dear to us, we felt, on quitting 
this unfortunate town, all the anguish of remorse. As | 
have already said, Calista, during our journey, passed for 
my niece, and Madame d’Auberive for her governess. By 
the credit of Melvil, I had a fresh mission to Spain, so that 
we expected no interruption in our journey; we really ar. 
rived at Bayonne without any; and there, Madame d’Aube- 
rive, who had been in a fever three days, was so ill, that 
we were obliged to stop; and the day following, the most 
frightful symptoms of putrid fever appeared. We called a 
physician, who declared that her life was in the greatest 
danger. On the nineteenth day of her illness, she asked 
for a priest; and, notwithstanding every enquiry, we were 
unable to find one. Our situation was terrible; we were in 
a town where the authority was usurped by sanguinary 
men, and our prolonged stay exposed us to the greatest 
datiger. Calista could think of nothing but the state of 
her mother; every other thought seemed to be absorbed in 
this. I foresaw but too well the tempest that was ready to 
burst over us. The physician, who was a violent jacobin, 
and consequently a free-thinker, appeared quite indignant 
at the piety of Madame d’Auberive ; who constantly held a 
little crucifix that she had taken from her neck. He could 
not refrain from speaking impiously ; when Madame d’Au- 
berive, though dying, collected sufficient strength to desire 
him to leave the room, and never enter itagain. The exas- 
perated doctor left us hastily; and went, and informed 
against us. He declared to his club, that we were fanatics, 
and enemies of liberty and the nation. 

Two hours after the departure of the physician, Madame 
d'Auberive was worse; the pains of death came upon her, 
but she still preserved her senses: the unfortunate Calista fell 
on her knees by the bedside, received her blessing, and then, 
prostrating herself, repeated her prayers. Suddenly we heard 
© great uproar in the inn, when, almost at the same instant, 
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the terrified hostess came, and said, that they were going to 








arrest us, Alas! cried Madame d’Auberive, I am beyond their - 


reach; but you! what will become of you? Hold, my 
daughter, continued she, hide this crucifix in your bosom, 
that it may not be profaned. At this instant, twenty men 
entered the apartment in a tumultuous manner; Calista, 
bathed in tears, threw herself into the arms of her expiring 
mother; a refuge that ought to have been held sacred; but 
they dragged her away from it. Barbarians! cried Ma- 
dame d’Auberive, let her receive my last breath! The cry 
of nature was not listened to; and Calista fainted; I was 
furiously seized by ten men, because, in flying to Calista’s 
assistance, I had thrown down two of them, O! my God, 
cried the unfortunate mother, you this instant give me the 
crown of martyrdom; I accept it; and bless you. She had 
no sooner uttered these words, than she expired, They 
dragged us to prison; and I obtained leave that we might 
not be separated. 

(To be continued. ) 
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PROVIDENCE. 

One argument used to the disadvantage of Provi- 
dence, is a very strong one in its defence. It is objected, 
that storms and tempests, unfruitful seasons, serpents, spi- 
ders, flies, and other noxious or troublesome animals, with 
many more instances of the like kind, discover an imperfec- 
tion in nature, because human life would be much easier 
without them; but the design of Providence may clearly be 
perceived in this proceeding. The motions of the sun and 
moon, in short, the whole system of the universe, as far as 
philosophers have been able to discover and observe, are in 
the utmost degree of regularity and perfection; but, where- 
ever God hath left to man the power of interposing a remedy 
by thought or labour, there he hath placed things in a state 
of imperfection, on purpose to stir up human industry, with- 
out which life would stagnate, or indeed rather could not sub- 
sistatall. Curis acuunt mortalia corda, The spear is sharp- 


ened by human wisdom, 
z3 
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LIVES OF CELEBRATED WOMEN 


OF THE 


Cighteenth Century. 


MARIA THERESA, EMPRESS OF HUNGARY. 
(Continued from page 203.) 


SPREE 


France, for four years, had only made war in alliance 
with the enemics of Maria Thérdsa. This power, the vic. 
tim of the incapacity of a weak minister, saw the best of 
her troops perish, and foreigners ready to enter her territo- 
ries, without having adeclared enemy. At last, Louis XV. 
considering it unworthy of his country to beat the mercy of 
the other powers of Europe, whilst-she ought to direct them, 
determined to take a more noble attitude, and declared war 
against England and Maria Thérésa. Four armies were 
raised ; and he put himself at the head of his troops. On his 
part, the king of Prussia, seeing the great advantages obtained 
by Maria Thérésa since the treaty of Breslau, pretended to 
believe that this princess wished to appropriate Bavaria to 
herself, retake Silesia, and afterwards, in conjunction 
with Saxony, try to dismember Prussia. Frederick con- 
cluded, at Francfort, with France, the elector Palatine, 
and king of Sweden, a convention which forced the empire 
into a fresh war, and exposed the hereditary states to great 
danger. The fate of Maria Thérésa was to fight inces- 
santly in defence of her States, to the possession of which 
all the sovereigns of Europe, in some way or other, pre- 
tended to have rights. 

The king of Prussia entered Bohemia at the head of a 
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considerable army, marched against Prague, made himself 
master of it, and conquered every part of this kingdom, 
situated to the East of the Mulde. At the same time, a 
Bavarian and Hessian corps occupied Bavaria, and put 
ihe emperor in possession of his capital, and the greater 
part of his Electorate. 

Prince Charles of Lorraine, who had several times 
tried to enter France, was recalled to oppose the king of 
Prussia, whose success created alarm at Vienna; but 
Maria Thérésa, far from suffering herself to be dejected 
by this fresh misfortune, went to Presbourg to excite the 
zeal of the Hungarians. ‘The venerable Count Palfy, 
palatine of the kingdom, displayed the large red stan- 
dard: this signal called all the inhabitants of the kingdom 
to rise in defence of the country, Forty-four thousand 
men took arms; they were followed by thirty thousand 
others, who formed an army of reserve. 

The queen of Hungary then sent a horse, richly capa- 
risoned, to count Palfy, and that she herself had mounted, 
agold handled sword, enriched with diamonds, and a ring 
of great value. These presents were accompanied with 
the following letter— 











‘“ Father Palfy, 


‘IT send you a horse, who is worthy of being mounted 
by none but the most faithful and the most zealous of my 
subjects. At the same time receive this sword to defend 
me against my enemies, and carry this ring as a mark of 


my affection for you, 
“ Mania THERESA,” 


In this campaign, the king of Prussia experienced great 
losses, and found himself compelled to abandon his con- 
quests ; but the queen had the sorrow to learn, in the midst 
of these successes, that the town of Fribourg, the bulwark 
of Austria anterior, was taken. The Austrians maintained 
themselves in Italy. . 
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The unfortunate emperor Charles VII, after having suf. 
fered all the caprices of fortane, died the 20th January, 
1745. This event seemed likely to procure a peace with 
Germany ; but it gave fresh activity to the operations of the 
belligerent powers; Maria Thérésa, who had hoped to 
depose Charles VII. and place the imperial crown upon 
the head of her husband, reunited all her efforts to obtain 
the most ardent of her wishes. 

In the mean time, the French, commanded by their king, 
beat the allies at Fontenoy, and the king of Prussia, who 
had resumed the offensive, obtained a brilliant victory 
over the Austrians at Friedberg. The treaty of Fuessen 
placed fresh forces at the disposal of Maria Thérésa, in 
consideration of the neutrality of Bavaria. 

Notwithstanding the efforts of Prussia, the protestations 
of the elector Palatine, and the presence of a French 
army, who encamped in the environs of Francfort, and 
who might have disturbed the meeting of the Germanic 
diet, Francis Lorraine, the husband of Maria Thérdsa, 
was elected emperor of Germany the 13th of September, 
1745. 

Maria Thérésa, wishing to assist at the coronation of 
her husband; went to Francfort, where the ceremony took 
place the 4th of October, 1745. This princess, placed 
upon a balcony, cried out, at the moment they were placing 
the crown upon the head of the new emperor—Long live 
the Emperor Francis I.!| The whole assembly answered 
with the cry of Bravo! 

This was the most glorious day in the life of Maria 
Thérésa ; she saw all her designs accomplished. The em- 
press went to visit her army, placed in order of battle, 
near Heidelberg. The emperor, her husband, received 
her, sword in hand, at the bead of the troops; she passed 
through the ranks, kindly saluting the men, and distributed 
a florin to each soldier. 

The destiny of Maria Thérésa had always counterba- 
lanced a success by a reverse. So, .while they were 
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crowning Francis at Francfort, the king of Prussia beat 
the Austrians near Prandnitz, upon the confines of Silesia 
and Bohemia. 

The bad state of the Austrian finances compelled the 
empress to send the church plate to the mint. Nevertheless 
this princess was desirous of terminating this campaign 
with glory, and formed the bold project of re-uniting her 
troops to those of the elector of Saxony, her ally, to march 
against Berlin, and punish the king of Prussia for his 
obstinacy in keeping Silesia, by seizing some of the Prus- 
sian provinces. The declaration of the empress of Russia 
had determined Maria Thérésa to execute this plan of 
attack. The purport of this declaration was, that if Fre- 
derick entered Saxony, a Russian army would enter Prus- 
sia. But the victory that Frederick obtained over the 
Saxons at Hennersdorf, forced Maria Thérésa to renounce 
her design; a second victory placed Dresden, and all 
the electorate, in the hands .of Frederick. 

The courage of the empress-qucen, who resisted all 
the personal misfortunes that she experienced, was shaken 
at the sight of the critical situation in which the elector 
Augustus was placed. She sacrificed every interest to 
save her ally, accepted the mediation of England, and 
signed, the 25th December, a treaty of Peace with Prussia, 
by which this Princess guaranteed the possession of Si- 
lesia to Frederick. On this condition, the Prussians eva- 
cuated the electorate of Saxony, and their sovercign ac- 
knowledged the Bohemian right of suffrage, as well as 
the validity of the election of Francis to the imperial throne. 

Austria and her allies continued the war against the 
other belligerent powers. The army of Maria Thérésa 
obtained brilliant successes in Italy. The Spaniards and 
the French retréated. 

In the North, the allies of the empress experienced 
great reverses, which rapidly succeeded one after another, 
and disquieted them. The Dutch were disconcerted ; yet the 
preliminaries of peace were stopt at Aix-la-Chapelle. Count 
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Kaunitz, plenipotentiary of Austria, signed the peace the 
23d Oetober, 1748. By this treaty, every power acknow- 
ledged the election of the emperor, and engaged to gua. 
rantee the pragmatic-sanction. Maria Thérésa recovered 
the Pays-Bas, and renounced the conquests that she had 
made in Italy, confirmed to the king of Prussia the cessioy 
of Silesia, and the county of Glatz, ceded the duchies of 
Parma, Plaisance, and Gudstalla, to the infante Don 
Philip, and ratified the cession, already made to the king 
of Sardinia, of Vigevanasque, a part of Parmesan, and 
the county of Angiera. All the other countries had already 
made their arrangements. 

After an eight years’ war, which inflamed all Europe, 
Maria Thérésa was able to give herself up entirely to the 
interior administration of her States; she first attended 
to the re-establishment of the finances, and the organiza- 
tion of the army. 

This princéss put an end to the anticipation of the pub- 
lic revenues, provisionally maintained the extraordinary 
taxes, annulled several exemptions, and rendered the re- 
ceipt more simple and regular. Notwithstanding the loss 
of the kingdom of Naples and Silesia, she increased the 
revenue of the monarchy more than six millions of florins; 
raised the Austrian army to one hundred and eight thon- 
sand men, the troops of Italy and the Pay-Bas not rec- 
koned, established uniformity in the exercise and ma- 
noeuvres of the troops, subdivided the different corps of 
the army in the provinces, which rendered their reunion 
more prompt and easy. “ By all this diligence,” said the 
great Frederick in his works, “ the military of this country 
acquired a degree of perfection they had never attained 
under the emperors of the house of Austria; and a woman 
executed designs worthy of a great man.” — 


(To be continued. ) 
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PICK AND CHOOSE; 


A TALE FOR BACHELORS. 







(Concluded from page 209.) 








Mr. Datton then gave me his history in nearly the 
following words: “I was about four and twenty years of 
age, when I commenced my medical practice in London; 
our family connection was such, as to secure me u pretty 
fair prospect of success; and at the death of my father, 
which happened within a short time, I sent for my sister, 
who had, till that time, been kept at school, to superintend 
my small establishment; though not without apprehensions 
of what might be the result, as I, with many others, had 
imbibed prejudices against a boarding-school education. 
Emily however, who had ever evinced a maturity of un- 
derstanding beyond her years, soon removed all my ill- 
grounded fears; and I found her society a most desirable 
acquisition. The personal attractions of my sister soon 
obtained her several admirers ; but she placed such implicit 
confidence in my judgment and zeal for her happiness, that 
she rejected every candidate for her favour, upon my ex- 
pressing the slightest hint of their demerit. The heart of 
Emily was at that time more susceptible of friendship than 
of love, for she kept up a constant correspondence with a 
young lady, formerly a school-fellow, and upon every oc- 
casion, spoke so highly of her merits and accomplishments, 
that I naturally became anxious to see this female prodigy ; 
and irresistibly felt myself prepossessed in her favour. 
Miss Wilberforce was an orphan and an heiress, left by her ° 
parents under the guardianship of an eminent solicitor, with 
particular restrictions in regard to her fortune, in case of 
her marrying without his consent. Mr. Middleton, the guar- 
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dian of this young lady, was a man of dissipated habits ang 
boisterous hilarity, but considered as unimpeachable jp 
point of integrity, and good-natured to a foible.—Our fa. 
milies having been formerly intimate, we met occasionally 
in a neighbourly way, and the friendship of the two young 
women now occasioned us to meet more frequently than we 
had hitherto done ;—at his table I met a young man named 
Hakewill; he was one of Middleton’s clients, and an almost 
constant guest. The high encomiums which he constantly 
lavished on this young man were sufficient to make me think 
favourably of him, and in a convivial hour, I gave hima 
general invitation to our house.—Hakewill was an intel- 
ligent and agreeable companion, more highly gifted by 
nature than fortune, and one who possessed the exquisite 
talent of adapting his temper and abilities to the taste of 
those with whom he might chance to associate, if by such 
an adaptation he could answer any self-interested purpose; 
though this discovery I made subsequently to the period I 
am speaking of. Middleton, who had had the good fortune 
to pass through life without encountering any of those 
stumbling-blocks, which render men timid and mistrustfal, 
was unbounded in his hospitality; and while he acted with 
generosity towards others, believed himself secure of the 
good-will of those he so liberally conferred favours on, and 
never suspected that the man whom he was loading with 
obligations could prove ungrateful; but while the warm 
eulogiums of the parasite met his ear, thought every ex- 
pression of esteem came from a sincere heart. Hakewill, a 
perfect adept in dissimulation, knew how to get on the weak 
side of every one; and I, equally unsuspicious, thongh not 
quite so credulous as Middleton, could not help being won 
by his insinuating manners to bestow on him a certain por- 
tion of admiration and regard.—Emily went still further, 
and ventured to fix on him her first, and I fear her truest 
affection; Hakewill soon perceived his advantage, and 
availed himself of it, not by appreciating, as he ought to 
have done, the offering of a pure and generous heart, but 
by making her a blind for his sinister designs on the fortune 
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of Miss Wilberforce, whose intimacy with Emily afforded 
him more frequent opportunities of seeing her, without being 
subjected to the observation of her guardian. Miss Wil- 
berforce, with all her amiable qualities, was not wholly 
devoid of vanity, and though, had she penetrated the depth 
of his artifice, she would have utterly despised him, was, 
like most of her sex, assailable by flattery. Caroline was 
not unconscious that I admired her, but scruples of deli- 
cacy threw into my advances a degree of timidity which 
is seldom favourable to a lover.—In the hope of animating 
me to perseverance, (at least so my wishes interpreted her 
conduct,) Miss Wilberforce threw aside the modest reserve 
natural to her, and coquetted with Hakewill to a degree, 
that roused my too irritable temper, and made me betray 
so much of jealous resentment, as caused her pride to take 
alarm. Hakewill artfully watched every emotion betrayed 
on either side, and contrived, as usual, to profit by the 
weakness of others. He failed not to represent me to Ca- 
roline as a capricious and mistrustful character, in whom 
self-love was the predominant feeling, whose aim was to 
secure her fortune ; and who, from natural, though disguised 
fastidiousness, would not fail to construe the most innocent 
trifles into acts of flagrant impropriety. These misrepre- 
sentations had the desired effect on the misjudging Caroline, 
and she ventured to place unlimited confidence in,the wretch 
who was thus deluding her judgment, while at the same 
time he was planting thorns in the breast of another amiable 
girl, who had no idea of any thing so base and deceitful 
appearing in the shape of man. Hakewill, having securect 
the regard of Caroline, proceeded next to dupe her guar- 
dian, by pretending to expose what he called my designs 
upon her fortune. Middleton, exasperated by such sup- 
posed duplicity, forbade his ward visiting my sister, who, 
indignant at this act of injustice, expressed herself in such 
terms as widened the breach.—Unhappy as this made me, 
I would not condescend to enter on any vindication of con- 
duct which I knew needed no vindication ; I attempted not 
to conceal my attachment to Miss Wilberforce, but was 
VOL. VII.—S, I. Aa 
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piqued by the readiness with which she gave credit to the 
insinuations of Hakewill; and concluded, perhaps justly. 
that I could never have been an objectof real interest to 
her. Emily, with less command of her feelings, mourned 
in secret the desertion of her lover, who now no longer 
affected to conceal his views, and as his marriage with 
Miss Wilberforce was soon announced in the papers, she 
gave way to a dejection of spirits which alarmed me for 
her health, and [ determined upon removing into the coun- 
try. From that time, neither Emily nor I have formed any 
attachment; it has been our mutual endeavour to contribute 
to the happiness of each other, and in that wish we have 
succeeded hitherto; I fear this disappointment, though no 
longer painfully felt by my sister, has given her a mistrust 
of mankind, which she will not readily get the better of, 
neither is it probable that I shall ever marry.” When 
Mr. Dalton concluded, I could not but express my regret 
that the machinations of such a complete hypocrite should 
have blighted the hopes of both brother and sister. Dalton 
smiled. ‘‘ Perhaps it was a lucky escape for both,” said he, 
“at least, I endeavour now to think so, and I am certain 
Hakewill was not the being likely to contribute to the hap- 
piness of my Emily ;—perhaps a time may come when she 
will rejoice; but, no matter; now let us turn our thoughts 
to your affairs.” : : 

I then entered upon a candid statement of all the cir- 
cumstances I have already related, to which Dalton listened 
‘ with the most friendly interest ; and when I concluded, said, 
“Well, circumstanced as you are, I do not think you can 
do better than embrace the plan I have proposed; so the 
sooner you return to town, and arrange your business there, 
the sooner you will be settled. In fact, I do not think that 
Lord Moncton is so much in want of a tutor for his son as 
a companion for himself; he is what is generally considered 
an odd character ; thoughjI, happening to be honoured with 
a particular degree of his favour, have no right to say a 
word against him, but you will soon have an opportunity of 
judging for yourself; at eight o’clock we will wait on him. 
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This we did accordingly, and I had the satisfaction to find 
myself most cordially received. It was agreed that I should 
become an inmate of his lordship’s family on that day week. 
Lord Moncton proposed a liberal salary, and I departed 
highly satisfied with an arrangement so far beyond my*ex- 
pectation.——-Miss Dalton having condescended to stand 
sponsor to the little orphan, kindly took all concern on her 
account off my hands, by promising to pay the most scru- 
pulous attention to her young charge, and I returned to 
town highly elated with the prospect now opening before 
me. Here, a new source of satisfaction awaited me; at 
my lodging, I found a letter directed for me in an unknown 
hand; it contamed these words:—“ If Mr. Cyril Singleton, 
alias Agincourt, will call at the office of Messrs. Wingham, 
in Crutched Friars, he will hear of something to his advan- 
tage.” Greatly surprised at this intimation, I lost no time 
in attending to the summons ; and, upon giving my name in 
at the office, was shewn into a back parloar, where sat the 
senior partner of the firm, a respectable looking elderly 
man. “ Pray, sir,” said he, regarding me attentively as he 
spoke, “what is your real name?”’—* The question is an 
odd one, sir,” I replied smiling, “ from a gentleman who is 
aperfect stranger, but, as I am conscious of no guilt, nor 
motive for desiring concealment, I will candidly answer, 
that L have a natural right to both, having been registered 
at my baptism as Cyril Agincourt Singleton.” ‘* But,” 
observed Mr. Wingham, “ your father’s name was not 
Singleton ?”—*“ I believe not,” I replied, “ unless I have 
been wronged; though I always considered Mr. Singleton 
my father, until I had attained my fourteenth year; nor 
was it from himself that I then received information to 
the contrary.”” “ Well then,” returned Wingham, “I can 
explain the whole transaction to your satisfaction. Mr. 
Singleton, the gentleman who brought you up, after the 
death of your mother, married the sister of one O‘Neil, an 
unworthy member of a profession, which is usually employed 
in the distribution of justice. The remittances appropriated 
to your use were to have passed through his hands, but 
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he thought it most to his own advantage that they should 
remain in them; and, as there was no apparent probability 
of Mr. Singleton’s returning to England, he fabricated a 
story of your death, with the hope of securing to the child 
of his sister, all the property of which Singleton might die 
possessed ; for his affairs while abroad, had taken a pros. 
perous turn, and he found himself, after a five years’ resi- 
dence in Bengal, an opulent man. It happened, however, 
by one of those extraordinary chances which no one can 
foresee, that Mr. Middleton, after the death of his second 
wife, who fell a victim to the climate, anxious once more 
to revisit his native land, took his passage in the Wal- 
thamstow Indiaman; the chief mate was a Mr. Fludyer, 
with whom the old gentleman formed a degree of intimacy, 
which gradually led to confidential discourse, and he fre- 
quently expressed his regret that he had lost a youth to 
whom he was tenderly attached, and whom he destined for 
his heir. Fludyer, on this, observed, that a sister of his 
had been rescued from imminent danger by a young man 
of that name, and added carelessly, that he did not 
know what might have been the consequence, had not the 
young spark turned out to be a suspicious character, who 
had since passed by the name of Agincourt.”—The asto- 
nishment of Middleton at this coincidence may be easily 
guessed,” continued Mr, Wingham; “ question succeeded 
question, until he gathered from Fludyer all he knew con- 
cerning you, which was not very much; immediately upon 
his arrival in England, he wrote to the school-master with 
whom you had been placed, and his answer afforded a clue 
by which we have successfully traced you; and it now only 
remains for you to prove your identity by meeting Mr. 
Singleton, and confronting the old rogue, who has so long 
carried on a base deception to your disadvantage; and now, 
sir, I have only to add, that, on account of my worthy friend 
Singleton, I most sincerely hope that your conduct has 
been such, as to justify the partiality he still feels towards 
you.” “ T have no fear on that head, sir,” I replied, co- 
louring with an indignation I could not repress, or conceal ; 
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“though Mr. Fludyer, on what authority I know not, has 
thought proper to represent me as a suspicious ¢haracter, 
[feel no dread of appearing before my early friend and be- 
nefactor, confident as I am that I can justify myself, and 
clear up every part of my conduct to his satisfaction.” 
“Tam happy, very happy,” replied Wingham, shaking me 
cordially by the hand; “‘ your father, for such I must cal! 
him, is even now in the house.”—He then led the way to 
the drawing-room, whither I followed him with alacrity, 
and was soon in the arms of my paternal friend.—At his 
request, I took the earliest opportunity of relating the in- 
cidents of my past life, since the period of my quitting 
Mr. Mackenzie; he heard me witb evident satisfaction, 
and expressed himself happy that I had kept clear of all 
female entanglements. ‘“ I’ must go, and make acquaint- 
ance with that Dalton,” said he, ‘‘ and thank him for his 
kindness to my boy; when once I know him, I think 1t 
shall never make a wry face at physic as long as I live.— 
And who knows,” he added, winking at the merchant, “ but 
Miss Dalton may take a fancy to my white wig. How old 
is she, Cyril?” “ About five-and-thirty, sir, L imagine.” 
“And is she very ugly?” “ Ugly, sir! mo, indeed; she 
is, if not handsome, at least particularly interesting.” 
“Interesting, humph! and an old maid.—Well, we)l,— 
I shall see, I shall see.” Mr. Singleton, of whose person 
I had but a faint recollection, was now rather advanced in 
years, but of a-healthy, cheerful aspect, which gave him 
the advantage of appearing much-younger than he really 
was; his temper too was naturally lively, and it seemed to 
me not improbable, that he might, in fact, mean something 
more than a joke; but, in this respect, I certainly judged 
prematurely, as I have since found, that his raillery was 
merely designed to sound my feelings in regard to the 
lady, 





(To be continued. ) 
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A NEW SYSTEM OF MYTHOLOGY; 





IN A SERIES OF LETTERS, 


ADDRESSED TO THE HONOURABLE MISS 5———, 


(Continued from page 213.) 


LETTER XVII. 


Tue meadows and fields were supposed to be under the 
direction of nymphs, called Lemoniades. Thus, you see, 
every part of the earth had guardians assigned to it. 

The marine nymphs may be divided into three classes: 
ihe Nereids, who derive their birth from Nereus, and the 
sea-nymph Doris; they preside over the seas, and are 
always in attendance upon their sovereign and his consort. 
The Naiades, who inhabit the rivers; and the Simnades, 
who preside over lakes and ponds, ) : 

Besides those different classes of nymphs, each of the 
superior gods and goddesses had theirs also. The poets 
relate to us several pretty fables of those nymphs; two of 
which only I shall abridge for you. 

Arethusa, one of the most beautiful of Diana’s nymphs, 
was passionately beloved by a river god, named Alpheus. 
One day, when the excessive heat had induced the nymph 
to bathe, he surprised her under the form of a handsome 
young man; fear gave her strength; she flew from him with 
the greatest rapidity ; but perceiving that he gained ground 
upon her very fast, she prayed to Diana to preserve her 
honour, and was by. the goddess immediately metamor- 
phosed into a fountain. Alpheus, still attached to her, 
pursues her in her passage through a cavity of the earth, 
till, in the island of Sicily, their streams mingle. 

The nymph Echo had the misfortune to incur the dis- 
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pleasure of Juno, who, in one of her excursions from 
Olympus to detect some faux pas of Jupiter’s, was detained 
in conversation by Echo, till the fair delinquent whom 
she came to punish had escaped. Juno, in a rage, con- 
demned Echo to repeat in future only the last words which 
were addressed to her. 

Soon afterwards, as the nymph was ranging through 
the woods, she chanced to meet with the beautiful Nar- 
cissus, and forgetting that she had pledged her faith to 
Pan, fell passionately in love with him. The youth was, 
however, insensible, not only to her passion, but alse to that 
of several other nymphs, whose proffered affection he 
rejected with disdain. But his pride and insensibility were 
soon punished; stopping at a fountain to slake his thirst, 
he saw for the first time his own image; struck with its 
surpassing beauty, and not suspecting that he wooed his 
shadow, he continued for a long time to gaze upon, and 
address it. Discovering at last what it really was, and 
unable to conquer his passion, he solicited the gods to de- 
prive him of an existence, which was become insupport- 
able; and they, in pity, metamorphosed him into a daf- 
fodil. 

The Winds, who owed their birth to Coelum and Terra, 
are both terrestrial and marine gods, because their power 
is exercised both on sea and land. They were deified by 
the ancients from a dread of their power. The four prin- 
cipal winds were Boreas, the north wind, Auster, the 
south wind, Eurus, the east wind, and Zephyrus, the 
west wind, 

Boreas is sometimes stiled the king of the others; he is 
the most fierce and turbulent of them, as the anecdote I 
am about to relate will convince you. He passionately 
loved Qrithea, daughter of a king of Athens, and used 
every means to obtain her in marriage ; but, notwithstand- 
ing he abated much of his general roughness, the princess 
disliked his character so much, that she refused him her 
hand; determined to-gain it, however, he descended upon 
earth in a whirlwind; and, after committing several ra- 
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vages, carried off the lady, who was thus compelled to 


become his wife. , 
Boreas is always represented as a robust man, his ‘ 
cheeks are puffed out, and his countenance has an angry it 
expression. He has always wings. When he is repre. 
sented traversing the heavens, he is surrounded by fogs, | 
On earth, he appears amidst clouds of dust. , 
Auster is personified as a venerable old man; his gray y 
locks are surrounded by clouds. Water drops from his gar- P 
ments, and he is represented in all modern works with q g 
wateripg-pot in his hand. fi 
Eurus is represented as a young man of dark com- ( 


plexion, strewing flowersin his path. t 
How shall I describe to you, my Charlotte, the charms I 
of Zephyrus, the youngest of the brothers, who is per- 
sonified as a youth in his first bloom, with a form of the ( 
most delicate symmetry, and a face of unequalled beauty. 1 
He appears always naked, his brilliant wings are of athou. | ( 
sand different hues, and he glides with inconceivable light- 
ness through the air. How often, my dear Charlotte, have | 
envied the happiness of this god, who, with a presumption ' | 
which you never repulse, wantons amidst your auburn | 
tresses, and snatches from your glowing cheek those trea- 
sured kisses, which mortal persuasion has hitherto vainly 
tried to gain. 
The inconstancy and fiercencss of the winds, and the ra- 
vages they committed, gave Jupiter so much trouble, that 
he determined to give them a sovereign, and accordingly 
he fixed upon Eolas, a son of his own. The first act of 
Eolus was to confine the winds in caves, which he only 
permitted them to quit when he pleased. Under his sway, 
they have been better regulated than before; but he often 
found it difficult to reduce them to obedience. Once, when 
he had confined them in bags, and given them to the care 
of Ulysses, they were liberated by the imprudence of some 
of his companions, and immediately raised a tempest which 
sunk his vessels. 
Eolus is represented as an old man with a severe coun- 
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tenance; his crown indicates his regal dignity. He is 
seated on the mountain which contains the winds, and is 
wrapped in a cloak; he holds in one hand a sceptre of 
iron. 

We have now, my dear Charlotte, traversed Heaven, 
Earth, and Sea; it remains only to make the tour of Hell; 
and I hasten, my sweet friend, to conduct you thither. You 
will not wonder to find the road a dismal one. A dark, spa- 
cious cave led to a gloomy grove, which adjoined an unnavi- 
gable lake called Avernus; the poisonous exhalations arising 
from this lake tainted the air around so much, that it was 
death to breathe it. A rocky and steep descent led from 
this grove to the river Acheron. Where Charon, the ferry- 
man of hell, had his boat in waiting to conduct over the 
four rivers the souls of those who had received the rites 
of sepulchre. Such of the dead as remained unburied, 
were forced to wander on those gloomy shores for a hun- 
dred years, before they were permitted to cross the infernal 
rivers. 

Charon, the son of Erebus and night, is represented as 
a sordid old man; his bald forehead is furrowed with 
wrinkles, his beard is blanched by age, and disgusting 
from neglect, and his apparel is in the last degree sordid. 
His conduct does not belie his appearance; no sooner does 
a ghost present himself, than his first care is to ascertain 
whether he can pay his passage; and if the relations of the 
deceased have forgotten to putin his mouth the sum usually 
given to the ferryman, the poor ghost may wander on the 
gloomy shores supplicating Charon in vain. 

But to return to Acheron, who was the son of Terra; 
he was born ina cave; and, having a natural aversion to 
light, ran down into hell, where he was changed into the 
river which still retains his name; the waters of which are 
extremely bitter. 

Styx, so famed in mythology, was a lake rather than a 
river; she was the daughter of Oceanus, and the mother 
of the goddess Victory by Acheron. It is to Victory that 
Styx owes the prerogative of being the oath most sacred 
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among the gods, since it was a law in the celestial court. 
that any of the deities who swore by Styx, and broke thei, 
oath, should be banished from the table of the gods fo; 
one year and nine days. This favour was granted to Vic. 
tory in return for ranging herself on the side of Jupiter 
during his war with the giants. 

The third river, Cocytus, flows out of Styx; nothing can 
be more dismal than the sound of its waters, whose mur- 
murs imitate the howling of the damned. 

The fourth, Phlegethon, is a stream whose waves are 
fire. A light boat, composed of the bark of trees, serves 
Charon to convey his airy freight across these dreadful 
rivers to the palace of Pluto; the gates of which are 
guarded by Cerberus, This monster was a triple headed 
dog, the son of Echina by the giant Typhon. 

Let us.now take a brief view of the inhabitants of 
the infernal regions; and first the Fates, who are repre- 
sented always as old women attired in white robes, bor- 
dered with purple. Clotho, the eldest of the fates, spins 
the thread of life ; Lachesis, the second, turns the wheel; 
and the third, Atropos, cuts the thread. These formidable 
sisters superintend a multitude of inferior fates, to each 
of whom Destiny has assigned a skein, on which depends 
the existence of a mortal. Sometimes the spinner draws 
the thread too fine, and it breaks between the fingers; 
when that is not the case, they continue to spin, till Atro- 
pos cuts at random several threads at once, That it may 
be long, very, long, before she severs your’s, dearest Char- 
lotte ! must be the prayer of all who know you; but even 
your gentle and affectionate heart cannot conccive how 


often, and how fervently, that prayer is breathed forth 
by 








Your 
CLERMONT. 
( To be continued.) 
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RANDOLPH MACKINNON : 
A Highland Storp. 


CFF POSS 


WRITTEN BY LUCY WATKINS. 


(Continued from page 218.) 


After a day of hard labour, spent in the cultivation of 
their farm, two younger children, Archibald and Jean, old 
Ronald the piper, and Junet, who had always lived in the 
family, completed the domestic circle. Ronald had been a 
soldier in his youth, and still retained the ardour of a gallant 
spirit; he loved to talk of other times, recount the daring 
exploit, and tell how heroes fell; but pause he would, and 
mournful sigh, when relating the misfortunes and valor of 
Prince Charles. ‘1 was his follower,” exclaimed the ve- 
teran, while the heightened color of his cheek vied with the 
glow of youth. His recital ended, Percy, with averted 
head, turned from the so:dier to blush at the inglorious life 
he led; the good old Ronald mistook the cause of his emo- 
tion, *twas the effect he thought of sympathy; and while he 
fervently prayed a fate less rugged might attend the noble 
boy, he cheerfully performed the task allotted him ; for he- 
sides playing the bagpipe, he managed the faim; and 
went every year to the low country to dispose of the pro- 
duce, and bring back such necessaries as the island did not 
afford. 

Cleanliness, temperance, and good order, marked the sim- 
ple board of the parish minister, while harmony, love, and 
mutual esteem, united the happy group assembled round it: 
here sat the father, and opposite, the mother,and on each side 
their blooming offspring ; no act of partial fondness, no 
particular mark of attention, distinguished the favourite, 
all were equally dear, all equally shared parental love; 
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one day was the calendar of years, yet its sameness did 
not weary its innocent amusements; entertained the par- 
takers, they sighed for no other ; the morning was ushered 
in with thanksgiving, the sacred note of praise trembled op 
the lip of devotion. The first meal finished, one takes the 
mountain path, one plucks the fragrant flower, or with in. 


struction’s voice repeats to Archibald its name ; proud of 


his knowledge, he hastes to Jean, that she may share his 
acquisition. Dugald, the cheerful Dugald, disputes with 
Ronald the task, and generously relieves the hampered 
arm of age. Percy likewise assists, but as he strikes, 
battles, sieges, and fortifications, engage his thoughts; 
on fancy’s ear, some hero groans,—he suspends his work, 
and sighs On him rests the eye of fraternal love; the 
act, imputed to fatigue, calls forth sympathy ; the tender 
glance bespeaks it, and rouses Percy from his reverie; 
meanwhile the pious Donald, rising from his meditations, 
takes the nearest path that brings him to his children; 
for them he mends the loitering step of age. Afar off the 
young ones behold him; they greet his presence with 
smiles, and, bounding, take his extended hand; now 
homeward turn the smiling train, ’tis the dinner-hour,— 
punctuality repays the mother’s watchful care; by her 
the frugal meal prepared, by her the little nicety devised, 
which shews the heart shares in the act; the repast ended, 
books, or social conversation, beguile the time, till sober 
eve gives to the darkened horizon the shadowy form; the 
sound of Ronald’s bagpipe breaks upon the pensive scene, 
and mingles with the murmur of the Loch; on whose 
banks, they eat their rural supper of berries and cream; 
the clock, half lost ’mid shepherds’ pipes, proclaims the 
hour of repose; obedient to the summons, the sire rises, 
and leads to the cottage; there faithful Janet presents the 
sacred book, and kneeling takes her station; now, with 
firm voice the pastor reads, addresses his God, and grate- 
ful thanks him for all he has bestowed; at length they all 
retire to rest, and sweetly close their eyes in sleep, and 
Jose the care and business of the day. 
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Thus happily lived the family of Donald Stuart, who 
looked forward to an old age of felicity and comfort, fondly 
hoping that he might descend to the grave with the same 
tranquillity which he had hitherto enjoyed; but his bosom, 
the abode of every virtue, for the first time throbbed with 
solicitude; a gentleman who was raising a regiment of 
foot in the island, from the favourable opinion he had 
formed of Percy, was induced to present him with a lieu- 
tenancy; overjoyed, he cast a look at his father, which 
seemed to say, on you depends my future happiness. 
“Great Ruler of man’s destiny!” exclaimed the pious 
Donald, “ thou alone canst tell, if Percy to these arms re- 
turn, if honour attend the adventurous youth, or if on 
death he rush; ’tis thine, oh God! to dispose of what 
thou hast given, and shouldst thou claim the life of Percy, 
letnot vain regret clog the soul’s free passage, but teach 
him in its flight to know no mortal can avert the will of 
heaven ; by other means the blow had come; by pale dis- 
ease, that gives to the parent’s heart the lengthened 
pang.” The conflict o’er, the Christian blushed for all the 
father’s fears. 

Percy proceeded to join his regiment, then stationed in 
a garrison of a remote province in Ireland, where the 
rebellion had lately broken out. This was the first separa- 
tion, and the family of Donald Stuart were now to feel 
that exquisite sorrow which the loss of a beloved object 
occasions, Percy, the absent Percy! constantly employed 
their thoughts ; his voice still lingered on atlection’s ear; 
again they heard his parting words! again renewed the 
sad farewell! for ever fled was the smile of serenity, that so 
lately gladdened each countenance ; Percy mingled with the 
business of the day, nor was forgotten when night’s silent 
hour invited to the repose he interrupted ; unrefreshed, they 
awoke, and pursued their usual avocations with the tardy 
hand of listlessness. Old Ronald’s pipe intuitively breathed 
a warlike strain, and told of mighty battles won by gallant 
youths, who, scorning a life of indolence, left the sylvan scenes 
of happy home to purchase deathless fame, Too well the pro- 
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phetic bard sung the fate of Percy! he had purchased 
deathless fame! Percy had nobly fallen! while yet he lived 
in the minstrel’s verse. When the fatal news reached 
the valley, Donald Stuart spoke no more!—the thread of 
existence was broken, for with it was interwoven that of 
Percy. His wife, the faithful partner of his heart, sunk 
beneath the weight of superior woe; and, two days after. 
expired! 

As they, in this life, experienced, in the closest union, all 
the sweets of domestic felicity, so were they undivided 
in death; and one grave contained two beings, who had 
never, since the commencement of their acquaintance, 
been disunited in heart or sentiment. The gentle Anna, 
as some fair flower nipped in the bud, withered at misfor- 
tune’s touch; her spirits fled, her beauty faded, nor e’er 
rebloomed, but in the regions of immortality. Dugald and 
Marion, mutually encouraging each other, piously sub- 
mitted to the will of providence, and vowed to dedicate 
their time to the education of Archibald and Jean. “ Let 
us supply the place of our departed parents,” exclaimed 
young Stuart, as he pressed to his heart the hand of Ma. 
rion; she returned the pressure with a smile, with sucha 
smile as hope bestows to inspire fortitude in the despair- 
ing. 

Dugald succeeded his father in the ministry of Skye; 
unobtrusive, unaffected, his virtues recommended him to 
the friendship of all who knew him; and now his voice, 
with solemn, boly fervour, dwells on religion’s sacred joys; 
how sweetly he describes the god of love! points out his 
mercy in man’s varied lot; shews how he fits him for his 
station, and guards with equal care his happiness ; how 
emphatically he enforced filial obedience, who well the filial 
tribute paid! 

To cultivate and improve the mind of*Archibald, now be- 
came his chief study. Archibald was of that age when 
the passions, as ripe fruit, are ready to burst forth; he 
longed to tread the path of liberty; the privilege sighed 
for by the child, of performing what wayward fancy #¢- 
gests; he loved his brother, but not restraint; the ample 
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e of knowledge he wished to explore, yet, frequently 
wearied in the task, Dugald trembled for his future wel- 
fare; he saw, with deep concern, his wavering, fickle tem- 
per; actuated by momentary impulse, his own feelings 
were the criterion by which he judged. And you, kind 
Marion, heaved the anxious sigh, as with reluctant ear 
the thoughtless Jean listened to your instruction; in vain 
your needle, with imitative art, teaches the flower to bloom ; 
in vain you eloquently describe those soft domestic duties, 
which add grace to the female character; sad from the in- 
considerate girl you turn, raise your mild eyes to heaven, 
and, for the first time, cease to mourn your mother’s death, 
Neglected hung old Ronald’s pipe, or only sounded to the 
mournful Cronach, Janet forgot the loquacity of age; her 
words, by grief curtailed, were feebly uttered; every thing 
wore the aspect of gloom; and though nature smiled, ’twas 
as the sun that gilds the storm. Each object, as the vestige 
of departed joy, brought sad recollection to the heart of 
Dugald ; his feet unconsciously trod the path that led to 
the tomb of his parents; the bridge that bore his trembling 
form, the clear, smooth Loch, that silently murmured un- 
derneath, were oft the witnesses of his grief; but it was 
achastened grief; he submissive bowed to heaven’s high 
will, nor dared impiously to ask, why so, Lord? Yet 
when he surveyed thy cold grave, sweet Anna! he thought 
of Percy, and mourned the ruin of his race ; perhaps, in 
time’s distant perspective, he traced the devious path of 
Archibald ; saw him engaged in those pursuits which lead to 
error and repentance; afllicted by the mournful presage, 
he poured forth his whole soul in prayer; the spirit of 
his father scemed to inhabit the spot; he solemnly ad- 
dressed it, and besought advice; but when, with all the 
earnestness of grief, yielding to visionary ideas, he 
would have pronounced the name of Archibald, his lip 
quivered, his tongue faltered, and the illusion vanished. 
Dugald hurried from the scene; his feelings were over- 
powered; sorrows unnumbered crowded on his mind; 
and homeward he shaped his solitary way. Hushed was 
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each sound, save the noiseless conceit which disturbs the 
ear of fancy, the secret whispers of the soul, the cheerles, 
converse man holds with his thoughts. Full oft Dugald 
started ; a sensation undefinable insinuated itself through 
his frame ; nature, quitting ber sphere, seemed transported 
to the regions of immortality. Surrounded by the objects 
of his love, Dugald forgot he trod on earth; imagination 
placed him before the throne of the eternal again; Archi- 
bald interrupted his bliss; a glowing red suffused the cheek 
of the self-reproved Stuart; he had been indulging chi- 
meras, and blushed for them; the bounding heart of Ma. 
rion welcomed his return; for his absence, from its fre- 
quency, created not the less snxiety in her bosom. Tena- 
cious of distressing him, she uttered no complaint, though 
her looks, by their peculiar expression, bespoke the know- 
ledge of how he passed his time. The silent reproach ‘af- 
fected him, and called forth all his fortitude. “ What an 
example I afford to Marion!” said he, “I, who ought to 
strengthen and encourage her, meanly shrink from difi- 
culty. Archibald is wayward, the greater necessity for 
watchfulness ; while correcting his errors, I will whisper to 
my heart, he is my brother. Yes! for his father’s sake, I will 
bear with them ; for that father who first taught me to love 
virtue, and pity vice ; he bid the tear of sympathy flow; and 
if for Archibald it must fall, permit it, oh God! to soften 
recollection. Dearest Marion! you I contemplate as the half 
blown rose, extending its light leaves to shield the tender 
bud ; fain would you guard it from every thorn, fain would you 
inculeate your own bright virtues; but Jean attended not to 
the affectionate admonition ; with Archibald she joined in the 
mountain sport; watched him pursuing the finny tribe, or gave 
the encouraging laugh, that urged to the renewal of mischief. 
With unwearied patience, Ronald bore their taunts, thinking 
his forbearance well repaid, if permitted to relate his favou- 
rite history of Prince Charles. Sometimes the ancient histo- 
rian would pause, as with simple guile he sought to vest 
error with the robe of truth, but vain the artifice; his inat- 
tentive hearers, heeding not the misfortunes he recounted, 
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marked only the tear that found a passage down his cheek. 
By way of amends, Archibald presented the bagpipe, and 
Ronald, with great good nature, began to play, till, inter- 
rupted by a laughing chorus, he turned away, not in anger, 
but full of thought. These were the frolics of Archibald and 
Jean ; the former, ruddy as the rosy morn, gave his fine 
limbs to the mountain burn, combed his bright locks of wav- 
ing gold, and pursued the healthful exercise that tinged his 
check with the richest glow ; his dark blue eyes, with quick 
expression, bespoke at once his variable temper. Jean was 
tall, slender, and exquisitely proportioned ; her laughing 
countenance defied description; it was every thing by turns ; 
on her fair cheek was seen the animating tint; the lovely 
hue of the half blown rose; the azure veins that adorned 
her forehead, seemed striving to reach the polished surface, 
while gold glossy ringlets, agitated by each movement, dis- 
puted with her eyes the prize. Two years younger than Ar- 
chibald, she was like him; gay, volatile, and inconside- 
rate. Dugald foresaw the evils he should have to encounter, 
when the restraint of youth wore off. With what soft insinua- 
tions should he assail the heart of Archibald; how teach it 
to throb in unison with his own; by what secret, powerful 
charm attach him to the country he sighed to leave, whose 
poverty he contemned, and offered as a plea of excuse for 
the wished-for desertion ; yet might not the unsettled wander- 
ings of the boy yield to the matured affection of the man’ 
Might not the superior claim of fraternal love, stifle the sigh of 
suppressed inclination? Might not the generous struggle find 
its sweetest reward in the fond approval of those who had 
occasioned it? Delusive were the hopes of Dugald; time 
worked not any change in the sentiments of Archibald ; with 
all the constancy of a disengaged mind, he dwelt on the 
subject ; and considered those obstacles vanquished, which 
were only opposed by the arguments of a lively and bril- 
liant fancy, Though the love elicited in the opposition of 
Dugald, sunk into the inmost recesses of his heart, ‘twas in- 
Sullicient to change his resolution, Scotland, as his native 
Bb3 
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country, was dear to him; and with all the ardour of an ad. 
venturous spirit, he designed to enrich her with his acqui- 
sitions ; but when Scotland became the barrier which pre- 
cluded his researches, she appeared the object of his attack. 


(To be continued. ) 











Admonitions to those who glory in reducing the Affections of 
the Fair, and then deserting them. 


No man ought certainly to make his pretensions to a 
lady, till he is fully convinced her person, her temper, and 
her fortune, are perfectly agreeable to his circumstances and 
way of thinking ; for without such previous knowledge, he 
undertakes atrandom the most important affair of life; and 
then no wonder if he involves himself in difficulties and 
uneasiness. 

Love, whatsoever some may think of it, is not a passion 
to be sported with, nor is the affection of a lady, to be at- 
tempted till a man is assured his own is fixed on a lasting 
principle. All imaginable caution is necessary and advisa- 
ble beforehand; but, after his professions of regard, his 
services and solicitations, have won her heart; and made 
him dear to her, reason, honour, justice, all oblige him to 
make good his engagements, and to be careful of her peace. 
Then there is no retreating ; nor can any thing but her loss 
of virtue justify his leaving her; and whether he has pro- 
mised her marriage, or not, makes very little difference; 
for surely, if he has courted her affections, and gained 
them, upon the reasonable supposition, that he intended 
to make her his wife, the contract is, in the sight of heaven, 
of equal force. He who basely imposes on the honest 
heart of an unsuspecting girl; and, after winning her af- 
fections and esteem by the soft and prevailing rhetoric of 
courtship, can ungenerously leave her to sorrow and com- 
plaining, is more detestable than a common robber, in the 
same pfoportion as private treachery is more villanous than 
epen force, and money of less concern than happiness. 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
FOR OCTOBER, 1818. 


Tue Congress of Sovereigns has at length commenced 
its deliberations, and the first and preliminary step de- 
termined on, is—to withdraw the Army of Occupation 
from the French territories. This is a bold measure; and, 
it is to be hoped, has been deliberated upon with more 
caution than it was previous to the flight of Bonaparte from 
Elba. The next subject for consideration is—To arrange the 
military power to be kept up in the several nations of 
Europe.—And a wise policy will dictate, that the military 
establishments of the different potentates ip league be gene- 
rally reduced, whereby their subjects will be relieved from 
aheavy burden; and have less to render them discontented 
and disaffected. The last and most important measure is— 
To make such arrangements in the civil government of each 
as may secure the general tranquillity of all.—It will be 
seen, how this is accomplished; the parties must divest 
themselves of every selfish principle to effect the general 
good of the whole; and this is so extremely difficult, that, 
from the dispositions already evinced, every one must look 
on in fearful suspence. Persons of credit confidently state, 
that the Emperor Alexander has caused a Note to be given 
in, in which he requires of his august allies, that Napoleon 
might be conducted from the Island of St. Helena to a 
more healthy place. 

The Emperors of Russia and Austria have departed from 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and gone to attend a Review of the Bni- 
tish and combined troops at Valenciennes. The several 
ministers resumed their conferences immediately after, 
and it is expected, will have the different treaties in rea- 
diness for the signature of these monarchs against their 
return. The Emperor of Austria was left behind. 
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The Spanish Ministers, Don Pizarro, D. Figueroa, and 
D. Garay, have been dismissed; and the Marquis Casa 
Irujo, D. Joseph Imas, and D. Cisneros, appointed in 
their stead, which change, it is said, will strengthen the 
British interest. 

No other foreign intelligence of any importance has been 
received. 

On Friday the 2d Oct. Parliament was further prorogued 
till, the 12th of November.—It is reported, that there is an 
increase in the last quarter’s revenue of about £1,500,000. 

At the beginning of the present month, the virulence of 
her Majesty’s constitutional disorder had not only been 
allayed, but even her natural decay appeared to have 
yielded, in no trifling degree, to the eminent skill and «n- 
wearied exertions of her physicians. The royal patient was 
again able to bear removal from her bed-chamber to the 
adjoining boudoir, and also to resume something like a 
regular partaking of her meals. Up to the 19th inst. no 
material change had taken place in her Majesty’s disorder. 
Although she had had a recurrence of many of the more 
virulent symptoms of her disease, yet had they again gra- 
dually subsided, and the royal patient was pronounced not 
much worse than she had been at any time during the pre- 
ceding month. On the 20th, however, her Majesty had a 
relapse; and during the whole of the day, was so danger- 
ously ill, that the Prince Regent and royal relatives were 
sent for, and the physicians attended her the whole of the 
succeeding night. 

The Queen revived again the day following ; and the bul- 
letins of the 24th and 25th inst. represent her to have had 
refreshing sleep the preceding evenings; and to be some- 
what better. 
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THE DRAMA. 
} —— 1 


A most extraordinary number of debutants have this 
month made their appearance; and as the limits of our 
work are very confined, the notice we take of each must of 
course be brief and concise, but sufficient to satisfy enquiry. 


AT DRURY-LANE THEATRE, 


On the 28th ult. Mr. Kean resumed his theatrical avoca- 
tions in the favourite part of Richard III. he appeared not 
to have lost any of that uncommon animation for which he 
is so much distinguished, and was received with unbounded 
applause by an admiring and crowded audience, Mr, H. 
Kemble’s Richmond, for the first time, was judiciously 
represented, 

On the Ist Oct, Mr. Cleary appeared for the first time in 
the character of Iago; and was well received. Mrs. West 
repeated the character of Desdemona with evident im- 
provement; and fully answered the flattering opinion that 
had at first been conceived of her. Mr. Kean’s Othello 
was excellent. 

Sigismar, the Switzer, a melo-drame, brought out at 
this theatre, afier an ineffectual struggle on the part of 
the Proprietors, to continue it against the decided opposi- 
tion of the audience, has been withdrawn. 

On the 3d inst, Madame Belgor, who some years ago 
appeared on these boards with considerable success, under 
the name of Miss Mortimer, and was afterwards married to 
a nobleman on the continent who bore the name of Belmour, 
undertook the character of Don Carlos, in the Duenna; 
and, though much embarrassed at her entrée, she recovered 
sufficiently to perform the part with judgment, grace, and 
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ease; and to sing the songs with taste and correctness. 
Her voice, though in the higher notes a little defective, js 
yet sweet and powerful; and her execution marked by a 
perfect and most correct taste. “‘ Had I a heart for falsehood 
framed,” and “ Ah! sure a pair were never seen,” were 
rapturously encored. She was most favourably: received 
throughout; and at the conolusion, the Opera was ap. 
nounced for repetition at the request of the Grand Duke 
Michael. Miss Witham’s Clara was greeted with the most 
flattering marks of approbation. 

On the 6th inst. Mrs. Mardyn appeared for the first time 
this season in the character of Jacintha, in The Suspicious 
Husband; she performed with spirit; and was extremely 
well received. 

On the 8th inst. a gentleman named Cowell, from the 
Theatres Royal York and Lincoln, appeared for the first 
time before a London audience in Samson, in The Iron 
Chest, and Nicholas, in The Midnight Hour. He per- 
formed these parts with so much native and original hu- 
mour, as to be equal, if not superior, to any we have wit- 
nessed in this line; the audience received him most favour- 
ably; and we doubt not, he will rise in the profession, and 
become a great favourite. 

On the 12th inst. Mrs. Mackenzie appeared for the first 
time in Ophelia; and is not unpromising, though new to 
the business of the stage ; her distracted warblings were in- 
teresting, and she was well received. 

Mr. C. Fisher, brother to Mr. David Fisher, of tragic 
fame, made his first appearance at this theatre, on Saturday 
the 17th inst. in the part of Lionel, in the comic opera of 
Lionel and Clarissa. He has a sweet and powerful voice, 
and his general style of acting is chaste and correct. He 


acquitted himself respectably, and merited the applause he 
received. 
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AT COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE, 


On the Ist inst. Mr. W, Farren appeared for the first time 
inthe arduous character of Sir Bashful Constant, without 
sacrificing any portion of his well-earned fame. Miss 
Brunton represented the Widow Belmour; and, allowing 
for rather too much seriousness, with great success. 

On the 2d inst. a young lady made her first appearance 
in the arduous character of Lucy Bertram, in Guy Man- 
nering, whose embarrassment throughout was so great, 
that though it was evident she possesses a fine voice, and 
has the manners of a gentlewoman, it impeded her powers 
so much as to leave the extent of her ability uncertain, till 
she shall resume the stage with more composure. It is said, 
she never sung out of her own drawing-room, except when 
rehearsing; and we hope the encouraging acclamations of 
the audience will enable her to overcome that acuteness o¢ 
feeling which has been excited by the novel situation to 
which she has been unfortunately reduced by untoward 
circumstances. 

On the 8th inst. the comedy of The Rivals was performed 
at this theatre, to introduce Mr, Farren in Sir Anthony 
Absolute; in which he increased the reputation he has ac- 
quired; and exhibited a performance of unusual excellence, 
He takes nature for his guide, and has studied her so tho- 
roughly as to assume any form, or gesture, that the passion, 
or sentiment, of the character may require, with ease. Miss 
Brunton performed Lidia Languish for the first time, and 
was much applauded, All the characters of the piece were 
well sustained, Harlequin Gulliver succeeded, in which a 
French vaulter was introduced, and after several feats, 
loudly saluted from all parts of the house with—Of/! off! 

On the 12th inst. the announcement of Miss O*‘Neill’s 
first appearance for the season, in the character of Belvi- 
dera, had the effect of filling the house long previous to the 
rising of the curtain. She was greeted with the most rap- 
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turous applause from every quarter of the house, and ax 
she proceeded jin the part, seemed determined to desery, 
the tribute that was paid her, and soar above herself. 


—— 9} gytgt’ 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


We extract the following from the letter of a correspon- 
«lent at Tunbridge Wells. 

Our theatre has for some nights been very numerously 
and fashionably attended; the principal attraction was 
Miss Hill, a pupil of Mr. Nathan; she is very young, but 
vives the fairest promise of being soon at the top of her 
profession, both as a singer and an actress. She made her 
debut in Polly, in The Beggars’ Opera; and Margaretta, — 
in No Song no Supper. As she had previously sung at the 
concerts, the audience were prepared for a great vocal | 
treat, but they were surprised at the powers she evinced 
as anactress. Her conception of Polly is equally just and : 
original; most young actresses render the part mere milk | 
and water, but she threw into it a degree of feeling and 
spirit, which I never saw excelled. Her supplicatory song 
to her parents to spare Mackheath, was given with an energy 
and pathos which drew down thunders of applause, Her 
Margaretta exhibited strong traits of genuine comedy; 
and her performance of Floretta, in .The Cabinet, a few 
nights after, proved that her comic powers are of a very 
high description. There isa naive simplicity, an innocent 
archness about her, which are inexpressibly captivating; 
and her voice is melody itself. She possesses great science, 
but makes a sparing use of*ornament; and what is very 
rare in a first rate singer, articulates every word distinctly. 
Miss Hill's figure is petize, but extremely well formed ; her 
features are handsome, and remarkably expressive and 
animated. It is said here, that she will shortly make her 
appearance on the London boards.—Sept. 26th. 


This article was postponed in consequence of not coming to 
hand tn time. 
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MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1818. 
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DINNER DRESS, 






An India muslin round dress, with a plain, tight body, 
cut low round the bust; a very short full sleeve; the full- 
ness interspersed with pipings of amber coloured satin, 
The bottom of the skirt is finished with three flounces of 
rich work, each of which is headed with pipings of amber 
coloured satin; the two lower pipings are disposed in 
waves, the top one set on plain. Corsage of amber satin, 
cut rather high behind, and sloped down on each side of 
the bust, so as just to meet in front; the corsage is edged, 
and the shape of the back is marked by pipings of white 
satin. A Spanish ruff of pointed lace, which comes only 
to the shoulder in front, but quite shades the back of the 
neck, is worn with this dress. Head-dress, a toque, com- 
posed of white transparent gauze, mixed with white satin; 
itis of an oval shape, considerably higher in front than 
behind ; the ‘fullness of the crown is divided by bands of 
satin placed across. The part next the face is ornamented 
with white satin, formed into a diadem; the upper part 
of which is edged with a single row of pearls; there are 
three rows next to the face. Gloves and shoes, white kid, 


























WALKING DRESS, 






A LEAD-COLOURED sarsnet round dress, made high, and 
finished round the throat with a broad lace frill. The body 
is tight to the shape; the bust and the tops of the shoulders 
are ornamented with a band of satin to correspond, which 
is Muted on. The bottom of the skirt is trimmed to cor- 
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respond, Over this is worn a pelisse of lead-coloured Cache. 
mire, Thé body is tight to the shape; the waist of a mo- 
derate length ; it has a small standing collar, and a round 
pelerine ; the latter is edged with blue satin, and has a trim. 
ming of blue satin piping, laid on ina zigzag. The pelisse 
fastens down the front with blue satin straps, and rich 
fancy silk buttons. The trimming consists of a rouleay 
of blue satin, entwined with white silk cord, which goes 
down the front, and round the bottom of the skirt, where it 
forms a heading to a broad band of blue satin, striped with 
white satincoquings. The bottoms of the sleeves are finished 
with three rouleaus of blue satin to correspond with the front ; 
each of these rouleaus is ornamented with a button in front 
of the arm. Head-dress, a chapeau a la paysanne, is com- 
posed of blue satin, and lined with white. The crown is 
of a moderate height; the brim is rather deep; it stands 
out a little from the face; a blue satin riband ties it onder 
the chin. A large bunch of blue satin riband, and a buneh 
of roses, are placed alittle to the left side. Gloves and 
shoes, blue kid. 

Her Majesty has continucd in a doubtful state; but 
towards the latter end of this month, was pronounced con- 
siderably better; but the autumn is now too far advanced 
for us to expect considerable novelty. Promenade dress 
indeed begins to assume a heavy appearance ; for though silk 
pelisses are still in request, they are generally worn with 
shawls; and velvet spencers begin to be very general; 
they are mostly worn with sarsnet or poplin gowns to cor- 
respond with them in colour, White dresses are now very 
rarely seen in walking dress; bat, to our surprise, Leg- 
horn bonnets, which were only a season or two back ex- 
clusively for the summer, are still in very gencral request ; 
they are now ornamented with ribands, or feathers, only, 
flowers being quite exploded. 

Caps are universally worn in dishabille ; they are always 
of the mob shape; the crowns are generally low; the ears 
small, and cut very far back; they are mostly made in fine 
clear muslin; the border is sometimes the same; bat more 
requently they are trimmed with narrow lace; they are 
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ornamented always with riband; sometimes there are three 
rosettes, one on each temple, and one in the centre of the 
forehead. 

We have been favoured by a house of eminence in Bond- 
street, to which we are frequently indebted, with a sight 
of an evening dress, and an autumnal spencer, The first 
is composed of white gauze, spotted with pale pink; it 
is a round dress, with a demi train, and is worn over a 
white satin slip; it isa frock body. The back is formed of 
alternate folds of satin and gauze, which are tacked here 
and there the reverse way. The front is slashed on each 
side of the bosom; the slashes are left open to shew the 
white satin front underneath, and are edged with narrow 
blond lace. ~The frock comes high on each side of the 
bust; but is very much sloped in the middle; a very 
full ruche of blond net, however, which goes round the 
neck, prevents the bosom from being exposed ; the bottom 
of the skirt is trimmed with a drapery of transparent white 
gauze; the edge of which is finished with a narrow point- 
ing of pink satin; it is headed with a rouleau of trans- 
parent gauze, entwined with pink cord, and looped at re- 
gular distances with ornaments of Roman pearl. This is 
by much the most elegant full dress that we haye seen for 
a considerable time. 

The spencer is composed of gros de Naples, of the co- 
lour of a dead leaf; it is tight to the shape; the back is 
narrower than any we have yet seen, and the waist very 
short; it is made up to the throat, but without a collar; 
it is braided across the fronts in a feather pattern, with 
bright green silk. The sleeve is rather loose, and has 
a fullness of satin let in down the arm in front; this 
fullness is formed into diamonds, on each of which is 
placed a small silk button, A sash, which ties in front 
in a bow and long ends, finishes it at the waist. We 
do not remember to have seen any braiding of a similar 
pattern to that which ornaments this spencer; the effect 
of it is uncommonly striking; and the manner in which 
the sleeve is ornamented, gives it altogether a yery novel 
appearance. : 
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COSTUMES PARISIENNES. 











Cacuemire and Merino cloths are now the favourite ma- 
terials for promenade dress ; the former is too high priced 
to be very general; but the latter is very much worn. The 
next in estimation is gros de Naples and levantine, muslin 
being entirely exploded. 

Gowns are still made as described in our last Number. 
Pelerines continue to be worn; but the favourite out-door 
covering is a Cachemire, or imitation of Cachemire, shaw]. 
Pelisses, however, are not quite exploded, but they are 
very little seen. Spencers are partially worn, but they have 
no novelty in their make, except that they have now rarely 
a pelerine. 

The material for hats vary very little; gros de Naples and 
silk plush only are worn for the promenade. Hats continue 
riearly the same shape, except that the brims are something 
wider in circumference; they are ornamented either with 
a knot of the same material, placed on the top of the 
crown, or at one side a cockade of Marabout feathers, or 
a bouquet of daisies, which are always of violet colour. 
There is a beautiful stuff just introduced ; it is a silk plush i 
of a texture resembling swansdown; it is much used for 
chapeaux, and also for lining them; those, for instance, 
which are made of gros de Naples, are lined with it; and 
those made of it are lined with gross de Naples. There are 
also ribands; the edges of which are composed of this silk 
plush, and the middle part of silk, or satin; these ribands 
are in very great favour. 

Caps and toques are much worn ; the former are always of 
asimple shape, the cauls remarkably low, with a narrow 
headpiece ; they are ornamented with flowérs of various 
descriptions, but all of different shades of violet or yellow; 
these two, but particularly the former, being the only co- 
lours in fashion, so thatit is exceedingly rare to see any 
flowers of the natural hue. Bouquets, formed of chenille, 
are very general. Joques begin to be made higher ; they 
are always of anoval shape. Sometimes they have no or- 
nament, at others a plume of ostrich, or down feathers. 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


<> 
A BROTHER’S LAMENT 


O'ER HIS SISTER'S GRAVE. 













Hus! hush, ye breezes, cease to blow, 
And leave the world to me and woe ; 
Let nought intrude upon the ear, 

Save sorrow’s sigh, or pity’s tear; 

And Philomel, suspend your song, 

This hour to me and grief belong; 

For here my sainted sister sleeps, 

And o’er her tomb a brother weeps ; 

He ponders here, whilst o’er her grave, 
The moonbeam sleeps, and cypress wave, 
To give his bursting heart relief, 
And feast his weary soul with grief. 






















Thy life was like a winter’s day, 
’T was short, without a single ray 
Of hope; no sunshine of the mind 
Could e’er thy troubled bosom find ; 
With anguish torn, it heav’d the sigh 
Of grief, and mental misery ; 

But now its throbs are lull'd to rest, 
_And thou art number'd with the blest, 











Methinks, sweet shade, thou hover'st round 
Thy brother on this hallow’d ground, 
And whisper’st soft, “ Mourn not for me, 
For death has set my sorrows free.” 
ccs 
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And though no relative was near, 
To wipe away the glist’ning tear 
Which trembled in thy dying eye, 
Then gently trickled, with a sigh, 
Down thy pale cheek in silent grief, 
Till death in pity gave relief, 

Yet we shall meet to part no more, 
Upon that happy, blissful shore, 
Where, in the mansions of the blest, 
Our souls shall find eternal rest. 


Now water’d by affection’s tear, 
Early each revolving year, 
The violet decks thy humble tomb, 
And spreads around its sweet perfume, 
Whilst mournful o’er thy grassy bed 
The pensive lily hangs its head, 
An emblem sad of life, for they 
Wither and weep themselves away. 


And often, at the close of day, 
To this lone spot I'll pensive stray, 
Here linger o’er thy grave forlorn, 
And with the lily weep till morn. 
Thy faded form and tearful eye 
Sits sad, in painful memory ; 
For still that faded form I see, 
And still thy brother mourns for thee, 
And will, whilst mem’ry holds her seat, 
Till this fond heart shall cease to beat. 

Mornrice. 


STANZAS. 


Ou! gently blow, thou whispering breeze, 
From Thule’s isle across the seas; 

Fly from the tempest’s threat’ning roar, 
And hasten to the southern shore, 

Fair friendship’s purest incense bear, 

And waft my sighs to Delia’s ear. 
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Ye starry orbs! with pearly light 
Gemming the sable brow of night; 
And thou, fair moon! with silver beam 
Glitt’ring o’er the briny stream— 

Ah! happy thought! it yet may be, 
She views that beam, and thinks of me; 
And, with a sister’s tender care, 
Breathes to heav’n a pitying prayer. 


Thule, 1817. ORA. 





ALLAN GRAY. 


Wuere yonder yew with spreading boughs 
O’er shades the green’s gay bosom, 
And where the weeping willow droops 
To kiss the verdant blossom; 
And where the mournful cypress rears 
Its foliage sad and dreary, 
There rests in peace poor Allan Gray, 
Beside his Highland Mary. 


Upon the grave sweet violets bloom 
Unseen, the air perfuming, 

And meekly side the primrose pale, 
The humble daisy’s blooming; 

There oft at eve, the nightingale 
His wild notes chaunting ring, 

A requiem sings to Allan Gray, 

And peerless Highland Mary. 


As on the turf where Mary lay, 
His tears with dew he mingled, 

And cull’d the flow’rs that bloom’d so fair 
Which he in grief had singled,. 

With sudden start, and frenzied look, 
He gaz’d where laid his deary, 

And falt’ring cried, “ This night my bride 

Should have been Highland Mary. 
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Soft! soft! my soul—farewell! I go 
Where death no more shall sever 

This bleeding heart from her I love, 
For soon we'll mec¢t for ever.” 

His burthen’d heart,could bear no more, 
By care and grief made weary, 

But bursting, laid poor Allan Gray 
Beside his Highland Mary. 


In that cold grave the lovers sleep, 
One simple stone adorning, 
And rude a village sire has grav’d 
The cause of all their mourning— 
‘“* Here lies beneath two lovers true, 
That lov'd each other dearly ; 
Love brake the heart of Allan Gray, 
For loss of Highland Mary.” GEORGIUS. 


SONNET TO THE DAWN. 


By Mr. J. M. LACEY. 


verre? 


Sweet hour of peace! celestial dawn! to thee 
A weeping eye, an anguish’d heart I bring, 
For vain are all the blooming hours of Spring, 
Aided by thy bright-tinted beam, to me.— 
There is a woe that bids all comfort flee, 
A grief that will not hear the name of joy, 
That shuts out even hope’s divine alloy ; 
Such is my woe, and such it still must be. 
Yet, lovely dawn! thy hour of silent peace, 
To mental suff’ ring must be ever dear; 
Though ‘twill not bid the sigh, the tear-drop cease, 
Though ’twill not give repose to ev’ry fear ; 
Yet grief, unseen by man, may vent its plaint, 
And deem thy hour a type of heav'n, though faint. 
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THE BIRTH OF MY KATE! 





HaiL, DEAR WOODLAND LYRE!—since first thy wild numbers 
Arose on my soul in the warmth of their flow, 

Thou wert never awak’d from thy silence and slumber 
To pour forth a love-lay so grateful as now. 

Oh! far from my cheek be the moist stain of sadness, 
And far be those feelings which bound not elate; 

In my bosom alone be the soft stir of gladness, 

Whilst I celebrate, proudly, THe Birth or my Kate! 











HAIL, DEAR WooDpLanp Lyre!—may thy fond pious breathings 
Procure from Jehovah the boon they implore! 

And long may the garland of Health in bright wreathings 
Encircle the brows of the girl I adore! 

And oh! when the pure bonds of Hymen shall bind us, 
Coeval with life be our Love’s happy date, 

And years far remote from the present still find us, 
Enjoying as now the bless’d Birntn oF my Karte! 













C, Fest. 








SONNET. 






Yes, oft I’ve wander'd midst embow’ring trees, 
Whilst thick’ning shades of night have clos’d around, 
And all was silent save the evening breeze, 
And the lone riv’let’s melancholy sound. 
Full oft I’ve view’d the bashful queen of night 
Dissolve the veil that hid her charms from view, 
Display her lovely all transparent light, 
And claim man’s adoration as her due: 
Whilst I, enraptur’d at the magic sight, 
Inhaled the influence that fill’d the grove, 
Fancy has borne me to the realms of light, 
And giv’n a taste of purity above. 
Hail! sacred calm, and thou, the moisten’d eye, 
That speaks so eloquently from sympathy. 
6th August, 1816. 
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LINES 
ON A BEAUTIFUL YOUNG LADY, DISFIGURED BY THE $MALL-Pox. 


I .oox'p for that did charm me so before, 
I look’d—and it did grieve my heart full sore 
To view that paragon, that once did take 
All loving eyes so, that they would forsake 
Earth’s living roses—like to one was dead, 
With all her untouch’d treasures buried. 
© loveless spectacle! O, hideous wreck ! 
© gain to loss! sweet beauty’s timeless check! 
What careful admonition should this be, 
When youth does seem the poor remains of thee ! 
Thou look’st now like the common herd—the throng 
That dream’d them once thy beauties did them wrong; 
And they that once to catch thy smiles would press, 
Like trait’rous rebels in their backwardness, 
Do make revolt—and they that would be wooing, 
Now whisper ’mong them of thy pride’s subduing ;— 
And so do mock thee in this self-same folly, 
Tis very anguish to thy melancholy! 
VYet—let not grief come o’er thy alter’d cheek, 
For there's a charm that many charms doth speak ; 
Nor be thou comfortless for these unkind, 
There still is left thee loveliness of mind; 
The glow of truth, the intelligence of an eye 
That lights a look for earthly sanctity,— 
More pitiful in this thy young distress, 
More innocent in thy sorrow’s bashfulness, 
Than when thon, heedless of severer duties, 
Didst feed thine ear with love-songs to thy beauties. 
Thou now art like the violet past prime, 
Thou’rt like a tree that’s past its bearing time, 
Yet in that violet, and in that tree, 
Lives the sweet charm that liveth yet in thee ; 
Spite of the wayward world’s ingratitude, 
Still passing fair—and more than passing good. 
R. N. 
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ox. ** O thou, whom my soul loveth, where dost thou rest at noon t” 
Seidel 


O! nap I the wings of the dove, 
I'd fly to the mansions of rest; 
There feast on the smiles of my love, 

There dwell on her bosom of rest! 


©! had I the wings of the morn, 

I'd sail through the clouds to her sight, 
To meet at the glimpse of the dawn, 

My love in the azure of light! 


O! had I the wings of the eve, 
And Eden the scene of our love ; 
My arms should the angel receive, 
And dropp'd be the wings of the dove ! 
Hatr. 


LINES 


OCCASIONED BY A VISIT TO SADLER’S WELLS, SEPT. isT, 1818. 


Ou! Lady with the dark blue eye! 

Where beams distinct, sense, truth, and love ; 
’Tis not thy wealth which prompts the sigh ; 

Tis not thy pomp my passions move. 


It is the bitter thought, that birth 
Removes thee far beyond my sphere ; 

Clouds the gay hour of scenic mirth, 
And fills with grief my bosom drear. 


Tho’ pageantry thy footsteps tend, 

To where the palace rears its head, 
More favour’d—yet a truer friend 
Will ne’er enjoy thy downy bed. 
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Would lilies of the loneliest vale, 

Bloom fairer''midst the florist’s store 
Would roses less the sense regale, 

If name of rankest weed it bore? 


Tis mind ennobles—mind which can 

’ Give to the titled lordling worth : 

’Tis mind adorns, and marks the man, 
And not the star, or lowly birth. 


Oh ! Lady with the dark blue eye! 

Where beams distinct, sense, love, and truth; 
Tho’ birth and fortune rank you high, 

Tis virtue only stamps thy worth. 


Somer’s- Town, 





NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE wishes of R. N. shall in future be complied with, We are sorry 
to differ from him, but still think the epithet he had chosen would have 
sabjected us to severe censure. He will find that no writer of eminence 
has ever ventured upon an epithet which conveys the meaning of the 
noun it qualifies; and to give him an instance in point, we quote the 
following couplet from the Wanderer, by Richard Savage :— 


**I fly all pablic care, all venal strife, 
“To try the still compared with active lite.” ——— 


Several Novellettes and other favours have been received ;—the prin- 
cipal objection to most of these is, that their moral tendency is not 
sufficiently direct and improving; and we would have our correspondents 
bear this in mind when they write for publication in this work. 

The Air, by Mr. H. rhymes prettily, but contains a figure that is not 
consistently preserved; and renders the performance ridiculous. 

Other pieces will either be inserted, or noticed in due course. 























